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PRELIMINARY. 



Every mother thinks more of her own child 
than of another's. Even if forced to acknowl- 
edge that the offspring of another is more lovely 
than her own, yet she will see some inherent trait 
in hers to win her affection and enhance its beauty 
in her own estimation. A poet has the qualities 
of a mother. The sickly, deformed child has the 
greatest share of love. / 

This little volume, with the above explanation, 

is respectfully submitted, with the intention, 

should it meet with favor, to be followed by 

another. 

THE AUTHOR 



Young Convict; 



OB, 



THE cell: 



* See Note 1. 



INTRODTJOTOET. 



" To print, or not to print ; that is the question ! 

Whether His better in a trunk to bury 

The quirks and crotchets of outrageous fancy, 

Or send an entire copy to the press, 

And by disclosing end them ! 

To print ! to beam 
From the same shelf with Pope in calf well bound; 
To sleep, perchance, with Quarles; — aye % there 1 s 
the rub — 

There's the respect that makes 
The unwilling poet keep his piece nine years. 
For who would bear the impatient thirst of fame, 
The pride of conscious merit, and, 'bove all, 
The tedious importunity of friends, 
But that the dread of steep Parnassus* hill — 
That undiscovered country, with whose bays 
Few travelers return, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear to live unknown 
Than hazard to be known and be condemned" 



f YOUNG CONVICT; 



OR, 

THE CELL. 



|H, me, how many years have flown, 
My wearied memory scarce can tell — 
"W 9 Since piece by piece, and stone by stone, 
They wrought me in this dismal cell. 

Through storm, through calm, through sun, 
and rain, 

Six thousand years since I had birth, 
On yonder hill-side I have lain, 

Close in thy bosom, mother earth. 

But rude men sought my resting place, 
And with a sudden, fearful shock, 

They tore me from thy strong embrace, 
The wreck of a once mighty rock. 



16 YOUNG CONVICT, 

They formed me in this living grave, 
A thing abhorred — a loathsome den ; 

Here am I now, man's wretched slave, 
To guard and grind his fellow-men. 

I recollect the time, as well 

As if it were but yesterday, 
When I was but a new-made cell, 

My naked walls were cold and gray. 

Then I had not been overreached 
By sad and never-ceasing care, 

And years of misery had not bleached 
My sombre sides like whitened hair. 

'Twas summer time, and hill, and dell, 
And plain with loveliness were strewed, 

When my first inmate came to dwell — 
Companion of my solitude. 

The earth was redolent with life, 
Of all that's beautiful and fair, 

With birds, and flowers, and foliage rife, 
That sang, or bloomed, and buddfid there. 
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The setting sun's departing ray 

Just pierced the darkness lone and drear, 
When strange men came from far away, 

And brought the trembling captive here. 

He was a stripling yet; and one 

Who ne'er had tasted grief till then ; 

Poor child ! he had but just begun 
To live his three-score years and ten. 

Upon the threshold of the door 

He shrank as from the touch of death ; 

His heart beat faster than before, 
And hot and hurried was his breath. 

I saw him shudder and grow pale 

When clanged the door, poor captive bird ; 

He sighed, and then a low sad wail 
Of speechless agony was heard. 

He leaned against the prison bars, 
And gazed until the sun went down, 

And one by one the twinkling stars 

Glowed bright in night's imperial crown. 
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The deep broad sky was shut from view, 
A glance upon the rippling wave, 

And one small strip of heaven's blue 
Was all his narrow window gave. 

Yet there one little star appeared, 
On which he gazed until it wore 

The semblance of a face endeared 
By ties that he should know no more. 

The ties of mother and of son — 
No stronger bands on earth are riven, 

Perhaps it was that same loved one 
That beckoned her lost child to heaven. 

And recollections, sad but sweet, 
Stole o'er his senses like a thief; 

And he, unconscious of the cheat, 
Forgot his shame, forgot his grief. 

His thoughts were far away from here, 
'Mid scenes where once he used to roam, 

With friends and kindred, fond and dear, 
Within his childhood's happy home. 
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There were his sisters, young and fair, 

And there his brothers, stout and tall, 
And there his aged sire, and there 

His mother — dearest of them all. 
i 
Again he lived his childhood's hours, 

So gay, so good, and yet so brief, 
So strewn with pleasure's blooming flowers, 

He scarcely saw the thorn of grief. 

Where'er he moved, whate'er he saw, 
His mother's form was always there ; 

With her, in reverential awe, 

He knelt at morn and evening prayer. 

And when he stretched his wearied form 

Upon his nightly couch to rest, 
His little lips, so soft and warm, 

Were by his mother's fondly pressed. 

He saw her wasted, wan, and pale, 
But with the faith that never dies, 

Admitted through death's shadowy vale 
To life eternal in the skies. 



20 YOUNG CONVICT, 

He saw her borne to her last bed, 
By fellow travelers to the grave, 
The silent " city of the dead," 

Where morning yew and cypress wave; 

t 

And ere he well could comprehend 
A mother's love, a mother's worth, 2 

He saw her coffined form descend — 
" Dust unto dust, and earth to earth.'* 

He saw his home deserted, bare, 
Bereft of all that made it dear, 

His kindred gone, no thing was there 
Of all he used to love, revere. 

And then he wandered forth, apart 

From all that blessed him when, a child — 

Untutored in the world's black art — 
Temptation his young heart beguiled^ 

The crime — arrest — confinement — shame, 
The trial — sentence — felon's cell ; 

Passed through his mind like with'ring flame*. 
'Twas conscience's first crime's fiercest helK 
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Dim grew the little star's bright beam, 
A dark cloud o'er the heavens crept — 

The captive started — 'twas no dream, 
And then he turned aside and wept. 

'Twas his first crime, and guilt and fear 
Had pressed him deeply, darkly down, 

Nojpenitential tear could cheer, 

No grief his crying conscience drown. 

Though night advanced, and darkness stole 
With midnight blackness o'er the skies, 

No hope had soothed his troubled soul, 
No sleep had closed his weeping eyes. 

A sudden thought his bosom thrilled, 
A hope, by memory long delayed, 

Subdued his grief, his passion stilled, 
And on the ground he knelt and prayed. 

And ere he could that prayer repeat, 

" Or echo answer from the hill," 
A " still small voice," divinely sweet, 

Said " Peace, thou troubled soul, be still." 
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He slept the tranquil sleep of those 
Who feel no guilt, and fear no hell — 

The weary warrior's sweet repose, 
When danger's past and all is well. 

He woke when morning's purple beams 
Along the hill-tops richly glowed ; 

And as he rose from his sweet dreams, 
He gazed around his grim abode. 

Then o'er his face there came a shade, 
And in his eyes a strange light burned, 

He looked bewildered, lost, afraid, 
Till one by one his thoughts returned. 

They brought his tortures back again 
In all their darkest hues arrayed, 

But faith and hope sustained him then — 
Again he wept, again he prayed. 

And there unseen by mortal eye, 
On that bright morn serene and still, 

With heart and hands uplifted high, 
He vowed to do his Maker's will. 
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And when they took him forth that day, 

Among his brotherhood in sin, 
To toil with them, he went his way, 

Cheerful without, and calm within. 

And night returning brought no change, 

He knew the justice of his lot, 
And to its mandates harsh and strange, 

He meekly bowed and murmured not. 

Thus day by day, each morn and night, 
Sad but resigned, he went and came, 

Still mourning o'er his wretched plight, 
His buried hopes and early shame. 

Thus months like ages passed away — 
A change came o'er the convict lad ; 

Sometimes his heart was almost gay, 
And sometimes very, very sad. 

And often by the night-lamp's flame, 

I saw his youthful features wear 
A vengeful look, that ill became 

The face of one so young and fair. 
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I know not what it was that made 
His heart grow colder day by day ; 

I knew not why his hopes decayed, 
Nor why at length he ceased to pray. 

But sometimes in his absent moods, 
With flashing eyes and actions strange, 

He muttered long, like one who broods 
O'er bitter wrongs and sweet revenge. 

At length he came not back again — 
'Twas winter's evening, bleak and chill, 

I watched and listened, but in vain — 
The doors were closed and all was still. 

And morning went and came again, 

And went and came for five long weeks, 

Ere he returned, sick and in pain, 
With sunken eyes and hollow cheeks. 

His haggard face and matted hair, 
With dungeon dirt and damp defiled — 

The hate, the anguish, and despair, 
Seen in his glances fierce and wild. 
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The muttered curses, deep and long, 
That bubbled up at every breath, 

All told a tale of ruthless wrong, 
Of smothered ire, revenge, and death. 

Once more he knelt, but not in prayer, 
And called on God, but not in grace ; 

But with blasphemous oaths to swear 
Undying vengeance on his race. 

Calmly he laid him down, as lies 

The weary tiger in his den ; 
Calmly in sleep he closed his eyes, 

And o'er his purpose brooded then. 

But even while he slumbered there, 
His injured spirit scorned repose, 

And other scenes, in form of air, 
Around the restless sleeper rose. 

That night the mystery that draped 
The convict's fearful fate, was broke, 

And in his fevered sleep escaped 
From lips that all unconscious spoke. 
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I saw the secret of his heart, 

By slow and sure degrees unfold ; 

And night by night, and part by part, 
His sad and cruel tale was told. 

The slave of men who bought and sold 
Their brother felons for a price ; 

Whose creed is gain, whose god is gold, 
Whose virtue is another's vice. 

Who live by crime, and rave and storm 
At those who hate their hellish lust, 

Curse God, religion, and reform, 
And all that makes men good and just. 

Who seem to think him born to be 
The slave of a contractor's will, 

To doff the cap and bend the knee 
To keepers meaner, viler still. 

In vain he sought by gentle tones, 
Respectful speech, and humble air, 

To please the pompous, senseless drones 
Employed to drive him to despair. 
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In vain he toiled with all his might, % 

His grinding masters to appease ; 

In vain he wrought from morn till night, 
Heart-sick, and wasted by disease. 

He could not sate their thirst for gain ; 

And when exhausted nature's store 
Of health and strength began to wane, 

They never ceased to cry for more. 

They dragged him forth, I knew not where, 
To scenes from which the thoughts recoil, 

Till death should free, or strong despair 
Should lend him energy to toil ; 

Or torture's keenest, fiercest pains 
Should grind his very soul away, 

To swell a grasping miser's gains, 
Or swell a tyrant jailor's sway. 

He spoke of dungeons where no light 
Can ever pierce the noisome gloom ; 

Whose icy chill and long, long night, 
Outvie the horrors of the tomb. 
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Where time appears so loth to leave ; 

Each moment seems an age of care ; 
And noon, and night, and morn, and eve, 

Are all alike to dwellers there. 

Where the lone wretch in terror quakes, 
While madness darkens o'er his brain ; 

And naught the death-like stillness wakes, 
Save the dull clanking of his chain. 

Where blindly, fearfully he gropes 
In solitude, complete, profound ; 

Or half unconscious, sits and mopes 
Upon the cold and slimy ground. 

He spoke with agonizing cries 
Of tortures, pen can ne'er depict, 

That none but demons could devise, 
And none but helPs foul fiends inflict. 

Now writhing as in mortal pangs ; 

Now gasping hurriedly for breath ; 
Now trembling like the wretch that hangs 

Suspended o'er the brink of death. 
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Defiant now, and now dismayed, 
Now struggling with an unseen foe ; 

He smiled, and frowned, and cursed, and prayed 
In accents piteous and low. 

So day by day, and week by week, 
His bed the cold, gray granite stones ; 

While hunger gnawed his pallid cheek, 
And almost bared his bones. 

Debarred the sweet reviving air, 

The shining sun and azure sky, 
The pale, pale victim, in despair, 

Outlived the death he longed to die. 

Thus often when the night unrolled 
Its sable screen o'er land and sea, 

The all unconscious dreamer told 
His cruel wrongs to God and me. 

And while he murmured in his sleep 

His tale of sorrow and distress, 
I knew he suffered pains too deep 

For pen or pencil to express. 
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I knew it by the sunken eye, 

Distorted face, and blood-stained lip ; 

The sweat, the tear, the groan, the cry, 
Convulsive grasp, and death-like grip. 

I knew it by the heart's hard beat ; 

I knew it by the bursting brain ; 
I knew it by the fever heat 

That burned and blazed in every vein. 

I knew it by the fearful lines 

That mortal woe and anguish wear ; 

I knew it by the thousand signs 
Of deep and measureless despair. 

How changed since first they brought him here, 
A timid, trembling, weeping boy ; 

No foes to hate, and none to fear, 
iN r o friends to grieve and none to joy. 

Bespectful, willing, meek, benign, 
He toiled as for a royal crown — 

Eejoiced by an approving sign — 
Disheartened by an angry frown. 
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Condemned to herd with those who sought 

His purer nature to defile ; 
Whose every word, and deed, and thought 

Was vile, the vilest of the vile. 

To them, the vicious and depraved, 

In his extremity he turned ; 
With them he sought the cheer he craved, 

The sympathy for which he yearned. 

They welcomed him to darker shame, 

A baser life, a deeper fall ; 
And the once childlike youth became 

The vilest, sternest of them all. 

Eebellious, scornful, fierce, profane, 
Vindictive, stubborn, void of fear ; 

Well might I marvel and exclaim : 

How changed since first they brought him 
here. ~ 

Time passed as time has always passed, 
In pleasures swift, in sorrows slow,— 

Again his fetters were unclasped, 
And he was clear to come and go. 
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Enraptured thought ! ah ! could it be ? 

He scarcely dared believe it so ; 
But it was true and he was free ; 

But was he really happy ? no I 

No 1 Life had nothing left for him, 
No joy to lend, no boon to give ; 

He could not sink, he could not swim, 
But struggling, dying, doomed to live. 

Live ! yes ! though Life's bright sun had set,, 
He cared not how, he thought not why ; 

He knew that he must live, and yet, 
Forgot, alas ! that he must die. 

I saw him when in after-times, 
With nothing left of sin to learn ; 

He came again for darker crimes, 
A bearded ruffian, hard and stem. 

He mocked at those who brought him back* 
And laughed to scorn their idle threats ; 

What torture from his frame could rack 
The sum of his unmeasured debts ? 
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He laughed to think how many times 
He sinned unpunished, and uncaught, 

Wha't nameless and unnumbered crimes 
That " red right hand " of his had wrought. 

He laughed when he remembered how 
His wrongs were soothed in human woes ; 

And he but one lone captive now, 
To his ten thousand, thousand foes. 

He cursed the faithless hopes that first 
His too confiding heart beguiled ; 

He cursed his innocence, he cursed 

The dreams that mocked him when a child. 

He cursed his lonely prison den, 

And death, hell, and the grave defied ; 

He cursed himself and fellow-men ; 
He cursed his Maker, God, and died. 

The world will never know the wrong 
That drives its erring children back 
To deeper crime, and those who throng 
Destruction's broad and beaten track. 
3 
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'Twill never know the trusts betrayed, — 
The work its wolfish tools devour ; — 

'Twill never know the prices paid, 
To sate the cruel pride of power. 
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OFFSPRINGS OF FANCY. 



The Coquette's Plea. 

Some deem me but a fickle thing, 
That wanton flits from flower to flower — 

A brainless creature, wild and weak, 

Whose only purpose is to seek 
Amusement for the present hour. 

Some think, because I smile, and laugh, 
And gaily talk, and lightly sing, 

I have a superficial heart 

Where friendship never finds a part, 
And sorrow never leaves a sting. 

With crimson tint my cheeks may glow 
And full of joy mine eyes may beam, 
Yet stifled grief may inward swell — 
My heart may long to say farewell 
To cankered hopes of life's young dream. 
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Who would still the ringing laughter ? 

Who would lose the cheerful face ? 
Who would dim the eyes of splendor ? 
Who would miss the voice so tender ? 

The form so full of winning grace ? 

I care not what the world may say, 
Whether it either praise or blame, 
To store life's path with mirth and glee, 
And scatter sunbeams thick and free, 
At home, abroad, shall be my aim. 

With stoic calmness prudes declare, 

By uttered words our thoughts are known, 
If joy glows brightly on the face, 
And in the eyes no tears they trace, 
No heart beneath is plainly shown. 

Graver than the emblematic leaf, 

The cheeks of grief and tears shall grow ; 
Nor all the thousand forms of prayer 
Which fall on ears of earth or air, 
If once they come, can make them go. 
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Since trifles make the sum of life, 
And all is mortal 'neath the skies, 

Why wrap the form in icy chill ? 

Why check the joys that gladly thrill, 
Or hide the charms that please the eyes ? 

While words bring joy to weary hearts, 

And fill the soul with happy mirth, 
While acts can lighten loads of care — 
Bring pleasures sweet and pure as rare, 
So long I'll vex the prudes of earth. 
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The Cripple's Lament. 

The hope of success is now past, 
And brings no more joy to my mind ; 

The season of life cannot last, 

Since health with its strength is declined. 

With others no longer I rove, 
Nor stem the bright waters that flow ; 

My heart can again never love 
A being that dwells here below. 

Misfortune has hardened its core, 
Engendering a feeling that's sad ; 

Happines forever is o'er, 

Nor can I rejoice with the glad. 

My life is a life full of pain, 

My love for its pleasures ebbs low, 

Then why should I wish to remain 
Where existence increases my woe. 
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All those whom I meet with are kind, 

And pity my lot of distress, 
Yet it brings no peace to my mind, 

Nor a pang of misery less. 

The charms that endeared life are flown, 
And home-ties can ne'er be for me ; 

The wreck of my prospect is strown 
Along the bleak coast of Fate's sea. 

The years of my youth are not by, 
Yet the spell of their magic is fled ; 

The motives that urged me now lie 
In the tomb of the past with its dead. 

There's no joy would arise from fame, 

With no one its glory to share ; 
The former goes but with the name — 

The latter would add to despair. 

Oblivion's sleep frees from pain, 

And there sorrow's waves never flow, 

Then why should I wish to remain 

Where le.ngth of life deepens my woe ? 
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Jhe P^ipple's ^POSTROPHE, 

Must our hearts, alas ! be severed, 

Those bright and sunny dreams be vain- 
Future hopes, must they be shattered, 

Must we on earth ne'er meet again ? 
Those happy days now past and gone, 

Are they forever — ever o'er, 
Those hours of, bliss so swiftly flown, 

Shall they return to us no more ? 

Shall our voices ne'er more mingle, 

As o'er we con the lines of Poe ? 
Shall the verse to them ne'er jingle, 

As in those days of long ago ? 
Shall loving words ne'er be spoken, 

As in halcyon days now past ? 
Shall our friendship e'er be broken — 

Shall we in Heaven not meet at last ? 
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Tim 



e. 



Another year hath rolled along ; 

Another age hath passed away ; 
Time waits for neither old nor young, 

But doth absorb both grave and gay. 

Out on the breeze the knell is heard 
In mournful notes both loud and long, 

Of dear and blithesome days of youth, 
Now disappeared, forever gone. 

Of hopes we nourished as a twig 

Brought from some distant, sunny clime, 

That reared its head and bloomed awhile, 
Then sank beneath the hand of time. 

A small, still voice it seems to speak, 
To gently cheer us on our way — 
" Pear not," it says, " march bravely on, 
'Tis dark before the dawn of day." 
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Influence of Fortune, 

When Fortune favors with her love, 
And fills the breast with native joy, 

No racking doubts the mind can move, 
No ills of life its peace destroy. 

The soul is with affection warm, 
And sparkles with a gentle glow ; 

And life reflects a regal form, 
A heaven to mortals here below. 

Distracting thoughts are then unknown, 

Conflicting passions do not mar, 
Calm Happiness sits on her throne, 

And jealous fears are distant far. 

The fields display a charming bloom, 

Though tinged with autumn's yellow hue ; 

The sky emits no solemn gloom, 

Though draped with black and not with blue. 
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Love and Submission. 



[The following poem was suggested by reading the account of an 
elopement, which appeared in the daily papers of this city and 
Elizabeth. The facts were as follows* A young man of small 
means, hut respectable, was courting a young lady whose father 
was wealthy. The father ordered the young lady to dismiss the 
young man and accept for her suitor a man of wealth, but who was 
much older than herself, and singularly unpleasing in his appear- 
ance. The consequence was, clandestine meetings, followed by a 
hasty retreat from the paternal mansion. The enraged parent got 
on the track of the runaways, found them in time to prevent the 
taking place of the ceremony, took his daughter home, and finally 
sent her to Europe with the hope that absence would remove the 
attachment.] 



Should those who love with fond, undying love, 
Their*mutual hope of wedded bliss not heed, 

But wreck their peace, esteem, and happiness, 
To satisfy a parent's sordid greed ? 

The Power that forms congenial hearts, 
And over them a prudent care extends, 

With watchfulness, directs their onward growth, 
Until each with the other fondly blends. 
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Love twines the inclinations of their souls, 
Cements their disconnected lives in one, 

And cultivates their inborn human trust, 
Till they, if rent, forever are undone. 



Ah, yes — alas ! how many hearts, which loved, 

And deemed that all on earth was fair and true, 
Have found, before they passed their brighter 

years, 
• Its sweetest flower was bitter as the rue. 

Their pillows blessed with sweet delightful dreams, 
And free from troubled thoughts and anxious 
fears, 
Have been no longer thronged with* pleasing 
scenes, 
But bathed with trembling, heart-wrung tears. 

The heart no craving has for gold or fame, 
When youth's delicious mellow-bloom is rife, 

But seeks to hold in fond embrace, the form 
Whose nearness gives a magic charm to life. 
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Not so when manhood's ripened years have come, 
And passion's fire begins to die away ; 

Then love — the spur, the goal of early life, 
Is set aside, absorbed by riches' sway. 

Could age but turn and take a backward flight, 
And live and feel its spring-time once again, 

How many, many hearts, now torn and crushed, 
Would throb and beat with joy and not with 
pain ? 
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ttOMBLESS. 

Cold, weary, and scantily dressed, 

She plods along the lonely way, 
Her bosom 'neath a burden pressed, 

Her heart cheered by no hopeful ray ; 
No pity or alms does she seek, 

But wanders still on through the night, 
Though sharp winds blow stormy and bleak, 

And wayside fires flash on her sight. 

The bloom has faded from each cheek, 

Though not beyond the age of youth ; 
Her soul has ceased below to seek 

A breast where dwells a touch of ruth. 
Her heart is wrapt in sorrow's gloom, 

And fate holds forth no change in life ; 
She longs for rest within the tomb — 

A rest from all her worldly strife. 
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Exiled the home that gave her birth 

By parents' rigid, stern decree, 
And doomed alone to walk the earth, 

Till death shall come and set her free. 
The fountain of her love is drained ; 

The last drop wet a husband's grave, 
And vice her name had never stained, — 

Her only crime — a heart too brave. 



The victim of a banker's gain, 

Whose years were numbered by the score, 
Was the intent, by ease or main 

Of those who should have loved her more. 
A hurried flight from childhood's home 

With him who was her bosom's choice — 
A curse from hearts as hard as stone, 

And no alleviating voice. 



A few brief years of wedded bliss 
Within the happy arms of love, 
Then came disease, and did not miss 

The one most needed to remove. 
4 
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Long hours of toil, both day and night, 
She passed for many lonely weeks, 

Till dull had grown her footsteps light, 
And hollow ness sat on her cheeks. 



Want came and took the little form — 

Her motive last to cling to life, 
And then, yes, then, the brewing storm 

Broke forth in angry, vengeful strife. 
She cursed the parent's withheld hand, 

That could avert the withering blow ; 
She sought the lone and watery strand, 

To plunge beneath the Lethe flow. 



A moment there she silent stood — 

A thought — she upward cast her eye — 
Then viewed again the rolling flood, 
And prostrate fell with many a sigh. 
" Oh God ! forgive the fearful thought 

To take the life thou gav'st," she cried ; 
" Oh God ! forgive this bosom fraught 
With woe — remove this evil pride." 
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A calm of peace, like o'er the sea 

Id summer, when the winds are still, 
Crept o'er her soul and set it free 

From auguries of future ill. 
With placid heart and face she rose, 

And slowly traced her former track, 
Nor deemed on earth that there were those 

Could ever bring such feelings back. 



Again she sought the early home — 

Home of her happy childhood's day, 
And humbly plead that she might come 

And dwell, and never go away. 
But spurning words, and scathing threat, 

Impelling brain and cheek to burn, 
Were but the greetings that she met, 

And caused her from its roof to turn. 



Weary and worn she walked along, 
And cared not what should be her fate ; 

She deemed that whether right or wrong, 
She soon must end her present state. 
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Again her eyes beheld the space 

Where cold and still her loved ones lay ; 

Again she bowed upon the place- 
Again her heart did humbly pray. 



The sun shone bright 'gainst church and spire, 

The clouds of night had passed away, 
The sexton went to light the fire, 

'Twas at the rising dawn of day, 
A form lay stretched upon a mound — 

The voice, and pulse, and heart were still, 
The ears were deaf to every sound — 

The soul was free from' earthly ill. 
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Why should We Love Tt ? 

What is life, that we should love it, or wish it to 

remain ? — 
A few years of joy and sorrow that end at last 

in pain. 

A bud, coming forth in beauty, with every hope 

that's fair, 
Clipt by the frozen vapor ere it opens to the air. 

A bubble of the ocean floating gaily on the 

wave, 
Touched by the first adverse breath it finds a 

watery grave. 

A bird that cleaves the ether on a joyful spread- 
ing wing, 

But sinks forever lifeless ere the bells of vesper 
ring. 

Such is life — but still we love it, and fondly to it 

cling, 
And from the unseen future hope continues yet 

to spring. 
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ITH THE fAST. 



When evening decks the azure sky 

With clouds of golden hue, 
And Venus sheds a gentle gleam 

Far o'er the ocean blue ; 
'Tis then I love to steal away, 

And 'mid some silent glade 
In meditation calmly rest 

Beneath its peaceful shade. 



'Tis then that thoughts of childhood come 

When active, gay, and free, 
I from my boyish play returned 

Replete with joy and glee ; 
'Tis then my heart with filial love, 

Beats in the olden way, 
And tranquil Peace sits sweetly crowned 

With wreaths of greenest bay. 
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"Tie then I hear a mother's voice, 
And see her tender smile ; 

'Tis then I hear those loving words — 
" My own — my darling child ! "• 

The pressure of her hand I feel 
Smooth softly o'er my brow, 

And hear her whisper words of hope- 
Pearls of sunshine, then, and now. 
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Encouragement. 

There was music in her accent, 

Magic beauty in her eye, 
But her manner was so quiet 

That the careless passer-by 
Would have scarcely looked or listened, 

As she quoted from that song, 
And so gently, softly murmured — 

" Love me little, love me long." 

4 

No impassioned words were spoken 

As the starlight brightly fell, 
But the brief and loving whispers 

Then expressed our love so well ; — 
Gave me joy and fond assurance, 

And I knew I was not wrong, 
That her faithful heart was meant to — 

" Love me little, love me long." 
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To M.ISS L. J^OPE. 

Deem not, dear lady, I am bold, 
If to you now these lines I pen, . 

Accept them, please, for what they are — 
A tribute from a grateful friend. 

The wealthy comes with sparkling gems 
On which the sunbeams dance and play, 

The limner with his work of art, 
The poet with his modest lay. 

The poet's gift speaks of the heart, 
Which burns beneath an ardent breast, 

It tells of forms that Fancy weaves 
When lulled by gentle winds to rest. 

It tells of hopes, the birth of smiles 
Bestowed by lovely woman fair, 

That cause the clouds of life to break 
And vanish mid the realms of air. 
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'Tis his, the poet's gift alone 

That blends the present with the past, 
Recalls the hours together spent, 

And make us wish they'd always last. 

While here I sit alone and muse 

On hours that lately have passed by, 

A gentle form, a radiant face 
Is seen with memory's fertile eye. 

And music of angelic make, 
Steals softly o'er my raptured brain, 

And enters deep within my soul 
As though it were some seraph's strain. 

If aught on earth can stir the soul, 
Or awaken a high desire in man, 

It is a soft melodious strain 
Created by some skillful hand. 

Such 'twas my fortune late to hear, — 
Thine was the creative power, 

Aspirations kindled then, believe 
Were not the idols of an hour 
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Deep down within my breast they dwell, 
And tvill forever there abide, 

Nor even time can them eject, 
Though all the ills of life betide. 



Our paths henceforth will be apart, — 
Perchance we ne'er shall meet again, — 

Still grant to let in memory live 
Eemembrance of thy poet friend. 
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PRING. 



Sweet Spring, we Bee thee on the plains,. 

We feel thee in the softened air, 
In sunny glades the living strains 

Of songsters bid thee welcome there. 

Eich joys are spread with ready hand, 
Where e'er thy footsteps' echoes sound, 

In palace, cot, and deep woodland, 

Through silent vale, o'er meadowy mound. 

Fresh verdure decks the rugged fields, 

Each tree, and bush, and shrub, and plant,. 

And to thy courtship culture yields, 
And youth and childhood for thee pant. 

The warblers sing in fir and pine 

The changeless tunes of youth's gay life^ 

The tunes we loved, ere in our prime 
We met the world in clashing strife. 
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No ice-forged fetters bind the streams, 
Or clasp the trees that line the banks, 

Above, the sun's effulgent beams 

Win from the meads their flowery thanks. 

Across the fields the new-leafed wood 
Sounds vocal with the warbling birds, 

Where banks of snow like mountains stood 
Now graze the careless roving herds. 

Sweet Spring ! O never failing friend 
Which from creation's birth hath smiled 

To cheer the way we yearly wend, 

And soothe the feelings rough and wild. 

When sorrow spreads her vail of- gloom, 
You call the thoughts to calm repose, 

When fate has fixed hope's final doom, 
You still the heart's tumultuous throes. 

Hail Spring ! all hail ! season of bloom, 
Of colors radiant, bright, and rare, 

Of charming mien and rich perfume — 
Thou merry maid of features fair. 
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All hail ! soft breeze, and dewy shower, 
Season of calm, and unmixt joy, 

We see thy presence, own thy power, 
And love thee yet as when a boy. 



Ta it Wrong? 

When in visions of night I dream that you love 
me, 
And feel your affectionate heart is my own ; 
In the morn when I wake, if 'tis wrong, believe 
me, 
For the wrong, in my breast, I fully atone. 

The fleet dreams of our slumber, the self-sum- 
moned guests, 
Go and come as free birds that move over the 
plain, 
Though we raise up our voice in vehement 
behests 
To away — yet they come — are we then to 
blame ? 
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If 'tis so, then the babe with its pattering feet, 
And its untutored heart so happy and free ; 

With its clear, merry laugh, and its rosy lips 
sweet, 
May be termed as impure and guilty as we. 

Full oft have I felt in my heart a deep sadness 
When the thought would arise thou couldst 
never be mine, 

But again its sorrow would thrill into gladness, 
As it mingled at night in visions with thine. 

'Twas Fate that doomed thee to accept a false 
union, 
With one thy young love can ne'er find a 
home; 
Why, oh, why, was ordained so strange a com- 
munion, 
If the heart were never permitted to roam ? 
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Tempest. 

Heaven and earth, and all around, 
Are lit with one deep lurid blaze ; 

From caverns' depths loud echoes sound, 
And man stands fixed in blank amaze ; 

Strong leafless oaks, with creaking sighs, 

Bend forth and back and dip and rise. 

The ebb, the flow of surging tide ; 

The sky black with the midnight storm ; 
The moan of billows, wild and wide, 

Eaise from the gloom their spectre form ; 
Above, around, the lightnings dart, 
Beyond deep shadows sudden start. 

When oaks are shaken from their base — 
And foam heaves high among the rocks — 

Along the sky the lightnings trace, 
And peal of thunder loudly shocks — 

The breast will beat in wild alarm, 

Though fearless still of coming harm. 
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To lift man from the depths of thought, 
To cheer the heart and calm the fears, 

The songs of hope and joy have sought 
Throughout the stated round of years. 

When clouds of threat in darkness close, 

-Man looks for rest in death's repose. 

Alas ! when storm and night have crost 
The sky of some auspicious day, 

What germs of worth have then been lost 1 
What hopes have fell to waste away ! 

But mid the changes of the earth, 

Hope's calms are transient from their birth. 

Whene'er the raging seas of life, 
Like whirlwind from a tempest cloud, 

Disturb the breast with changeful strife, 
Spare not the low, nor pass the proud, 

One only, in such fearful hour, 

Can still with voice the tempest's power. 
5 
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WRITTEN AT jSbA, 

The sun is shining o'er the waves, 
And tints them with a magic charm ; 

The mermaids deck the coral graves 
Made by the tempest's giant arm. 

The soft winds o'er them gently blow, 

As merrily we wend along, 
Our social deck sends forth a flow 

Of varied strains, the life of song. 

The sails are swelling in the air, 

And eyes far o'er the waters glance, 

Our firm and gallant prow is fair 
And cuts as keenly as a lanco. 

The pennant 's streaming in the breeze — 
The spars are bending 'neath their weight, 

And never hopes so bright as these 
Were cherished by a human freight. 



WRITTEN AT SEA. 67 

How like a voyage o'er the sea 

To view some strange and unknown clime 
Is that of man, when, from youth's lee, 

He starts upon the tide of time. 

He spreads his sails mid gentle winds, 
And steers out on life's boundless main, 

Ere he has voyaged far, he finds 
The hopes he had in view were vain. 
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Twilight ^Lusings. 

Slowly glides the purple sunlight, 
Up yon lofty Alpine peak, 

Near the mountain's ambient base 
Light and shade alternate streak. 

Cynthia's pale and languid glimmer, 
Mid the azure field is seen, 

Wavy sheets of cirro-stratus 
Float by draped in airy sheen. 

Close and closer comes the presence 
Of the dusky Goddess — night, 

While in gloomy darkness smothered, 
Fade the beams of straggling light. 

From the mountain's shadowy summit, 
From among the murmuring trees, 

Strains of strange and mystic music 
Mingle with the weird-like breeze. 



TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

Can it be the chant of fairies 
In their act of vesper right, 

Or the grief of sylvan beings 
Weeping o'er the dying light ? 

If so, strange ! how strange we never 
Can their place of dwelling find ! 

Strange ? ah, no ! for who has ever 
Held or seen the passing wind ? 

Sunset is a type of nature — 

Typical of human kind — 
Boding forth the unseen future 

To the knowledge-seeking mind. 

Though its coming leaves a darkness 
Like death o'er the cold and still, 

Yet, beyond there dawns a brightness — 
Bright as forms that Heaven fill. 
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DEAL. 



When the stare are shining brightly, 

Wreathing splendor round the brow of night ; 

When they line the silver way, 
Richly gilding it with spangles bright — 

Fancy spreads her pinions free 

And whispers loving thoughts of thee. 

When moonbeams o'er the lattice stray 
At the still and lonely midnight hour ; 

When smothered flames of hope 
Gently gleam with warmth's reviving power — 

Fancy spreads her pinions free 

And breathes an orison of health for thee. 

When the key of memory opens 
Happy joys enclosed within the past, 

When waves of thought bring once again 
The days of love too dear to last — 

Fancy spreads her pinions free 

To hours of bliss I've spent with thee. 
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Peace. 

With outstretched wings she sits athwart 

Our nation's lofty dome, 
And smiles of welcome daily greet 

The worthy toiler's home. 
Instead of warriors' clang of arms, 

That echoed through our land, 
The voice, u Let there be peace," is heard 

From north'rn lakes to southern strand. 

The wary pickets' fire sound loud 

No more their dread alarms, 
The startling cry no more is heard — 

" They come ! — to arms ! — to arms ! n 
Instead of camping on the ground 

Beneath a hostile sky, 
They gather 'neath a quiet roof 

With friends and kindred nigh. 
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The wires to-day, with thought's quick-speed, 

Flash not the mournful tale 
How thousands of our brave boys fell 

Fighting on hill or dale. 
Instead of news of strife, 'tis such 

As comes from civil hand, 
Of thriving crops, of thriving trade 

Throughout our peaceful land. 
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Then Touch the Harp Gently. 

Then touch the harp gently, 

Breathe once more its sweet strain 
In memory of one 

We shall ne'er meet again ; 
For beneath the green turf 

Where the wild flowers bloom, 
Far away he's sleeping 

All alone in his tomb. 



Then touch the harp gently, 

Let it whisper of him 
Who fought and fell bravely 

'Neath the battle's loud din ; 
They said that they laid him 

'Neath a green sycamore, 
That he died from his wound 

When the fight was just o'er. 
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Then touch the harp gently, 

Blend its sound with the breeze, 
With the heart it keeps pace 

As it whines through the trees ;* 
But well cast off sad thoughts, 

And the dark shades of night, 
For our loved one's above 

With the seraphim bright. 
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JENNIE. 

[ Respectfully inscribed to Professor and Mrs. W. A. Smith, of 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa.] 

Little black-eyed Jennie, 

With her lovely face, 
Sweetest little maiden 

Dwelling in the place ; 
Joyous in her laughter, 

Happy all the while, 
Pretty little maiden 

With her cheerful smile. 

Rosy little cherub, 

Running 'bout the walk, 
Knowing little darling 

With her funny talk. 
" Mama give 'e cVker, 

Give it 'ight away — 
Mama give 'e cVker, 

So I go and p'ay." 
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Happy little Jennie, 

With her roguish smile ; 
Gunning little Jennie, 

Thinking naught of guile ; 
Merry humor beaming 

Ever on her face, 
Greatest little mischief 

Living in the place. 

Happy be her girlhood, 

Always free from cares, 
Fearing naught from evil 

Nor its many snares. 
Lovely little maiden 

Full of joy and life, 
May she in the future 

Be a happy wife 
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J3oatmans Parting, 

Midnight hour is nearing — 
Time to part from thee— 

When I'm homeward steering 
Will you think of me ? 

Sweetly be thy slumber 
Till the dawn of day, 

Dreams of bliss in number 
O'er thy pillow play. 

Stars are beaming brightly 

Far above the sea, 
And the breeze so lightly 

Spreads the wavelets free. 

Clasp me once more, dearest, 
Ere from thee I part ; 

Bear my image nearest 
To thy loving heart. 
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God of heaven keep thee, 
Shield thee from each ill ; 

May the angels guard thee— 
All thy hopes fulfil. 



-pYENlNG. 

The night breeze gently plays 
Among the tree-tops in the air, 

The scent of summer blossoms strays 
Along the landscape clear and fair. 

The clouds in pyramids are piled 
Along -the light that tints the west, 

Except where flankers inward file 
And slowly mingle with the rest. 

Like morning's drops of spotless dew 
The tender moonbeams' softly gleam, 

The stars, whose heavenly course is true, 
In silver beauty mildly beam. 
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yuNE ^gain Thy Lyre. 

Dear lady, tune again thy lyre; 

Sing that sweet, melodious strain ; 
It fills the soul with magic fire 

When other living means are vain. 
Like summer winds which gently blow, 

And waft the fallen leaf in air, 
Thy song exalts the spirit's flow 

And brings to life conceptions rare. 

There's power in the merry bowl, 

Which sparkles with its vintage fine, 
But it can never move the soul 

Like those celestial notes of thine. 
Through sleepless hours when day is past, 

And lonely noon of night has come, 
The echoes of thy music last 

And lull the thoughts that wildly roam. 
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There's naught can soothe in life's dark hour 

Like music's sweet inspiring voice, 
It breaks temptation's evil power — 

It is the heart's supernal choice. 
Then, lady, tune again thy lyre ; 

Sing that sweet, melodious strain, 
And fill my soul with magic fire, 

For other living means are vain. 

The web of life seems nearly spun 

And soon my pilgrimage must close ; 
The hoped for goal can ne'er be won, 

Yet yearning can not brook repose. 
Come; let the strain be low and soft, 

That wrings from coldest breasts a tear ; 
'Tis in a quiet weeping, oft 

The heart obtains abiding cheer. 
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Then Think of M.e. 

When gentle eve steals o'er the wold, 
And wraps it in hej* darksome fold ; 
When vesper lone with cresset bright 
Gleams lonely through the arch of night — 

Then think of me. 



When fleecy clouds at evening's dawn 
Fleck o'er the wide and silent lawn ; 
When shadows fitful o'er it play 
Wooing thy thoughts from far away- 
Then think of me. 

When Luna with her heavenly train 
Sweeps o'er the deep and placid main ; 
When neither ills nor woes betide 
And sweetest visions o'er thee glide — 

Then think of me. 
6 
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When sorrow's pang shall pierce thy breast, 
And steal away thy peaceful rest ; 
When sombre clouds about thee roll, 
And joyless seems to be thy soul — 

Then think of me. 

When leaning o'er that eacred page, 
Whose spirit soothes misfortune's rage ; 
When kneeling by thy place of rest 
Invoking him who e'er can bless — 

Then think of me. 

When morning dawns with rosy light, 
Dispelling phantoms of the night ; 
When sunshine beams along the way, 
And makes more bright each coming day — 

Still think of me. 

When I have crossed life's streamlet o'er, 
And safely reached the other shore ; 
When neath the sod my form is laid ; 
When nature's debt is fully paid — 

Still think, think of me. 



NOTES. 



Kote^ to " Youi^ doi^vidt." 



1 The "Young Convict w was composed daring the 
autumn and winter of 1863, while the Union army was 
in -winter quarters, near Stevensburg, Va. A Dublin 
paper was handed me by a friend, Sergt. John Kelly, to 
read. One of the stories made such a strong impression 
upon my mind, I commenced to turn it into verse. The 
versification, personification of the cell, and the intro- 
duction- of a few facts, are the only original parts about 
the poem. 

2 And ere he well could comprehend 
A mother's love, a mother's worth. 

Only, those who have had a mother's care for a few 
years and then lost it, can realize its worth. Many a 
man, whose life has been shiftless, dissipated, and even 
criminal, would have been otherwise, were it not for 
being deprived of a mother's oversight before reaching 
the age of manhood. Before a youthful offender receives 
a sentence, the circumstances of his early life should be 
taken in consideration. If accustomed to hardship and 
neglect only kind usage will work a reformation, whereas 
severe punishment will send him to deeper crime. 
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Offsprings of Fancy. — The poems under the fore- *' 

going title were suggested by various circumstances, and 
written at different times — the greater part of them at 
one sitting. If those who read them consider them ' 

worthy of a better form and binding, then the circum- 
stances of their birth will be given in ample notes in a future 
edition; if they consider them but common-place, then 
it is better that the poems should pass away with the 
author, and the circumstances of their birth sink, with 
him, in oblivion. 
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